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SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 



" Socialism has no chance in England. English working- 
men are- far too sensible to listen to the wild nonsense of con- 
tinental revolutionists. Trades-unions, mechanics' institutes, 
cooperative stores, building societies, temperance lodges, sav- 
ings banks — talk to them of these and they will give you a good 
hearing, but t6 lecture them on socialism is merely to waste your 
time and energy. No, depend upon it, socialism, scientific social- 
ism, as you call it, will never take root here. The people are far 
too sturdily independent, and have too much faith in individual 
energy and self-help. Besides, wherever your schemes have been 
tried they have turned out failures. The whole thing is a dream, 
an unrealizable Utopia. Give it up, and devote yourself to prac- 
tical politics : then you may do some good in your day and genera- 
tion, and help the working classes, whose interests you wish to 
serve, far more than they can possibly be benefited by these crazy 
theories." 

I wonder how often this, or something like it, was said to me 
when first I devoted myself to speaking the truths of socialism in 
England, more than five years ago. Those who called themselves 
advanced men were at that time specially incredulous as to any 
possibility of success. I remember dining one night about that 
time with my friend, Mr. Borlan, at the Windham Club, the other 
two guests being Professor Thorold Eogers and Mr. "W. T. Marriott. 
All three then were extreme Radicals. With one accord they 
declared — and the last-named two had some experience of trade- 
unionists and political working-men — that first principles, and 
theories based upon history and economics, would never commend 
themselves to the English democracy ; that the day would never 
come when a genuine Social-Democratic Labor Party would get 
a footing in their islands. The same with the trade-unionist 
leaders, who all held similar language, though some of them had 
been members of the council of the old " International," and 
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had worked under the guidance of the celebrated Karl Marx. If 
prophecy of evil could hare discouraged men, the little band of 
enthusiasts who have struggled on under the banner of the Social- 
Democratic Federation would have given it up long ago. It seems 
strange now, when we are the only growing party in Great Britain, 
the only one which has genuine faith in its principles, and can 
afford to be poor by reason of the extraordinary vigor and self- 
sacrifice of its members, to look back upon that day of small things. 
Some there were — and the late Lord Beaconsfield was among them 
— who said even then that our efforts would ere long bear fruit, 
and that, amid the break-up of our party ties and the decay of 
the middle-class parliamentary system, men who knew their own 
minds, and had a definite economical and social creed which they 
believed in, could not fail, sooner or later, to produce a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the people. 

Readers of the North American" Review may read that, in 
October, 1882, 1 ventured, under the title of "The Coming Revo- 
lution in England," to urge that much was going on below the 
surface of English politics which pointed to a complete change as 
likely to take place within a comparatively short time ; that our 
position was in many respects exceptionally favorable for the rapid 
development of social-democratic opinion ; and that we were 
assuredly at the commencement of a new epoch in domestic affairs. 
All my prognostications are now manifestly in course of fulfill- 
ment; but I confess that I did not then think that events would 
march so rapidly as they have done, or that a combination of 
economical causes would help on our propaganda so effectually. 
At the commencement of a movement, it is, however, natural that 
those who are most active in the work should have an inclination 
to exaggerate somewhat the progress which is being made. If 
any of us ever did so, in order to keep up our own spirits and 
those of our fellow-workers, it is assuredly quite unnecessary to 
draw in the least upon imagination now. Socialism has become 
as familiar in Great Britain as radicalism, and is advancing 
among the workii g classes, in particular, almost too fast for our 
organization to keep pace with it. 

This perhaps it is difficult for Americans, at first, to believe. 
They are kept admirably informed by their active and enterprising 
newspaper correspondents on matters which concern the surface 
of society ; they hear all about home rule, political intrigues, and 
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lobby gossip ; the prospects of the latest play, the details of the 
freshest (and nastiest) scandal, the chit-chat of the fashionable 
salons — all these things are cabled across the Atlantic with accu- 
racy and are read with interest. But of the serious changes in the 
condition and opinions of the English working classes and wage- 
earners — of the overwhelming majority of the nation that is — of 
the movements below, which will probably make the history of 
England at the end of the nineteenth century far more interesting 
in every way to the student of social development than the history 
of France at the end of the eighteenth, they hear little or nothing. 
Unless, indeed, the fringe of a London mob chances to break 
windows or loot shops, when, for want of previous information 
and the means of understanding what has really taken place, the 
most absurd and inconsequent nonsense passes muster as sober 
truth. 

Yet, surely, it is of the highest importance, in view of the 
threatening social difficulties which have to be dealt with in the 
United States as well as in England, that the educated classes in 
both countries should have a thorough understanding of what is 
going on among the workers in the two freest communities on the 
earth; and that each nation should see how far it is possible to 
learn from the other's experience the best way to give outlet to the 
demands of the class which now clamors for complete economical 
as for complete social and political enfranchisement. That the 
combination of the workers must eventually be international and 
world-wide is the conviction of Socialists of all schools. But two 
nations which have the same language, religion, and political 
traditions have a common groundwork to begin with, which is 
lacking in other cases. 

Little more than five years ago, socialism in England may be 
said to have been confined to a few students and a little knot of 
working-men, who, without any deep knowledge of the question, 
constituted the English section of the Socialist Club — now dis- 
persed — in a back alley near Soho Square. Organized Socialist 
agitation in any serious sense was unknown. The attempt to form 
vigorous Socialist centers, after the downfall of the Paris Com- 
mune, had proved a complete failure ; and even Karl Marx, the 
founder of the International himself, had become hopeless, as 
he more than once told me, of any great movement in England, 
unless in response to some violent impetus from without. This was 
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the more remarkable that, at the beginning of the century and for 
fifty years afterward, the socialism of Robert Owen — materialist, 
but not historical or scientific — had been very widely discussed, 
and had gained many followers, not a few of whom are still living. 
Almost simultaneously the practical socialism of the Chartists, 
embracing as it did nationalization of the land and the advocacy 
of national cooperation, attained great popularity, owing to the 
vigorous, self-sacrificing efforts of Ernest Jones, Henry Vincent, 
George Julian Homey, Bronterre O'Brien, and others, whose writ- 
ings are far in advance of the rubbish written by so-called Radicals 
to-day. 

The very name of Social-Democrats, which some think we have 
imported from Germany, was used by Bronterre O'Brien nearly 
fifty years ago, long before the influence of Marx or Engels or 
Lassalle, to whom we now owe so much, had been felt in England 
at all. Moreover, Socialist tendencies, as it is the fashion to call 
them, may be traced in the English statute-book for centuries in 
succession, from the Poor Laws of Queen Elizabeth to the Factory 
Acts and Employers' Liability Acts of Victoria. But soon after 
the collapse of the great Chartist agitation — the first really impor- 
tant and organized upheaval of the proletariat in modern Europe 
against the bourgeoisie, for the attainment of definite class objects 
— after the breakdown of that effort in April, 1848, a period of 
apathy fell upon the English people, during which, so indifferent 
were the workers to any real improvement in their social condi- 
tion, that the episode of the Hyde Park railings in 1866, now 
twenty years ago, is reckoned an important event in their history. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in 1880, after a general election 
in which no serious question was put before the electorate and yet 
none appeared the least dissatisfied, it should seem hopeless to 
begin a Socialist campaign even under a political cover. 

At the present time, however, there is already one powerful 
and rapidly increasing Socialist organization — the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation — with fifteen active branches in London alone, 
besides those in the principal industrial centers throughout the 
provinces. Not only are these branches supported by active, self- 
sacrificing men and women, who carry on the propaganda vigor- 
ously in their immediate neighborhood, and prepare for action at 
the polls in municipal, parish, and parliamentary elections, but 
they form clubs and centers, which in several instances are absorb- 
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ing the more active Liberals and Radicals, besides giving to those 
workers who had no definite political creed a means for combining 
with their fellows to attain an improvement in their social condition. 
Many circumstances have of late helped on the growth of this 
Social-Democratic Labor Party, which is alike the oldest and by 
far the most active body of Socialists in Great Britain. Our suc- 
cess in maintaining the right of public meeting in various open 
spaces, and afterward in Bast London ; the vigorous agitation 
which we carried on in the metropolis and many other cities for 
three successive winters, in favor of giving useful work to the 
thousands of unemployed who here, as in the United States, had 
been thrown out of work by no fault of their own ; the riots in 
Pall Mall and Piccadilly, with the great demonstration in Hyde 
Park which followed, and the acquittal of our three comrades, 
Burns, Champion, Williams, and myself, of any participation in the 
disturbance — all these matters have given the federation great 
advertisement, have secured for us definitely the lead in all work- 
ing-class agitations, have led the workers throughout Great Britain 
to regard the Social-Democrats as men who, without any personal 
ends to gain, are ready to risk a good deal for their sakes, and 
have convinced even the well-to-do classes that a body of men who 
go on steadily agitating, year after year, in spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, with ever-increasing success, must have some basis to 
their propaganda beyond mere spouting and stump-oratory. 

Not only are our actual numbers of registered and paying mem- 
bers increasing daily, but thousands who dare not openly join our 
ranks gather round us gladly in any emergency and show at all 
our great meetings. We are, in fact, voicing a general and deepen- 
ing discontent with the present state of society among the working 
classes, and giving a form to those aspirations for better things, 
which, but for us, would infallibly break out in sheer destructive 
anarchism and revenge at the critical moment. What renders 
our movement the more serious is the undoubted fact that the 
army-reserve men everywhere sympathize with us, owing partly to 
the inconsiderate manner in which they have been treated, and 
partly to the fact that they share the bitter feeling which is grow- 
ing among their own class. 

Evidence that we shall ere long be able to do something at the 
polls, in spite of the expense of English elections and the still lim- 
ited nature of our suffrage ow'ing to limitations of the register, 
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has been given by the candidature of John Burns in the most un- 
favorable division of Nottingham, by our success on the school 
boards at Manchester and Sheffield, and by the election of our men 
on the vestry in one of the principal metropolitan divisions. But 
we are only at the beginning of organization and electoral work. 
Hitherto we have devoted ourselves almost exclusively to educa- 
tion and agitation, delivering more than 2,000 lectures and ad- 
dresses on socialism last year in London alone. In this I am 
speaking only of the work of the Social-Democratic Federation 
and of Social-Democratic candidates. 

But the Socialist League, an offshoot from the Social-Democratic 
Federation about eighteen months ago, though of course a much 
smaller and less active body, is likewise doing good work. The 
difference between the two is, unfortunately, more personal than 
anything else. Socialists have, we must bear in mind, been brought 
up in an individualist school — but they have so far decided to take 
no part in politics or electoral work of any kind, and most of their 
lecturing and writing is done by able men of the middle class. 
Since the split, both bodies have, I think, been more active than 
they were when together, and there is certainly room enough for 
the two. 

In addition, there is a body of Christian Socialists, who deal with 
social difficulties from the Christian point of view, though in 
effect they are driven to rely for the economical basis of their 
work upon those who refuse to mix up any religion with their 
propaganda. There are, too, other bodies, such as the Febrian 
Society, where men and women meet to discuss socialism from a 
theoretic rather than a practical stand-point, taking little or no part 
in the work of agitation among the laboring class, but nevertheless 
helping to spread our views among the well-to-do, who from sheer 
ennui are ready to look into any new proposals, political, scientific, 
aesthetic, or what not. 

The Anarchists are, and in my opinion always will be, a small 
minority in England, nor do I think that Anarchists of English 
blood at all approve, so far as I understand them, of the furious 
incitements to individual revenge and personal injury which have 
done so much to discredit their cause in other countries. At present 
they have made no attempt at organization, though their criticism 
is perhaps useful as a warning to other Socialists that authority 
and dogma have had their day. 
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The growth of the Socialist press by itself is a testimony to 
the work done and evidence of the amount of education already 
achieved. The Christian Socialist has the honor of being the first 
definitely Socialist organ which appeared in England of late years. 
It is a monthly publication, and has maintained its place steadily 
as a well-written little sheet. Those who first started and kept it 
going, Messrs. Champion, Frost, and Joynes, seem to me to de- 
serve the thanks of all Socialists. Justice, the weekly organ of 
the Social-Democratic Federation, has been in existence for more 
than two years and a half. It belongs to working-men, is edited 
by a working-man — H. Quelch, an unskilled laborer — is largely 
written by working-men, and is wholly independent of capitalist 
support or capitalist advertisements in any shape or way. That 
a journal of this kind, which never shrinks from making the most 
fierce attacks upon the landlord and capitalist class, and sets forth 
the principles of socialism without any concealment, should have 
maintained its position for upward of two years and a half, and be 
now self-supporting, is a remarkable thing in England. Such a 
success has never before been achieved in this country by any 
journal of the proletariat, and it is a special satisfaction to the 
present writer, who founded and edited the paper for more than 
two years, that it has been possible to do this, without ever bend- 
ing the knee to any faction or relying upon ordinary police news 
or scandal for a circulation. Justice has from the first been 
widely quoted by the labor press throughout the United States, 
and has printed a number of Socialist works which are now pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form. 

The Commonweal, the organ of the Socialist League, began as 
a monthly paper more than a year ago, and has been issued weekly 
since last May. Though its circulation is small, it contains some 
excellent articles, while the poems which William Morris con- 
tributes to its columns give the paper an air of high literary dis- 
tinction. It can, however, lay no claim to being a journal of the 
workers, as not a single working-man is on its staff, nor is it in 
any way self-supporting. In addition to these, there are the 
Anarchist — expressing views similar to those of Most, Tucker, 
Schwab, etc., in America — the Practical Socialist, the Church 
Reformer, which all take practically the same economical view of 
the present social arrangements, and have a fair circulation. 

When also it is alleged that Socialists are wild, foolish men, 
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driven to advocate nonsensical remedies for existing evils by 
fatuous ignorance, envy, disappointment, or ambition, it is allow- 
able to point out in reply that some of the most distinguished and 
successful scientific, literary, and artistic men of the period are 
numbered in our ranks. The proletariat of Great Britain, in 
the coming struggle against landlord and capitalist anarchy, will 
not want for leaders whose reputation has been made even under 
the present chaotic state of things. Let us see. John Euskin, 
William Morris, Burne Jones, Walter Crane, J. L. Joynes, H. S. 
Salt, E. Belfort Bax, St. G-eorge Lane Fox (the electrician), Simon 
Shuttleworth, the Rev. Stewart Hedlam, the Rev. Stopfford Brooke, 
Professor Russell Wallace, George Bernard Shaw, H. H. Champion, 
Mrs. Eleanor Marx Aveling, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Edith Blunt. I 
venture to think that no body of reformers or revolutionists ever 
numbered in its ranks a more brilliant band — all belonging, be 
it remarked, to the upper and middle classes. Of two of the 
younger men, Belford Bax and G. B. Shaw, it will hereafter be 
said, unless I am greatly mistaken, that the former was one of the 
most brilliant philosophical writers, and the latter one of the most 
brilliant litterateurs, of his day. And I say this with the more 
freedom that neither belongs to the organization which leads 
the Social-Democratic movement in Great Britain. But, in an- 
other direction, we are gaining recruits still more rapidly. Since 
my debate with Mr. Charles Bradlaugh on the question, " Will 
Socialism Benefit the English People?" on the 19th of April, 
1884, all that vigorous Secularist's ablest supporters have become 
Socialists of one school or another. Mrs. Annie Besant, Dr. 
Edward Aveling, John Fielding, John Burns, and very many more, 
have given up the propagandism of a barren atheistic negation, 
to take up with the solid work of scientific socialism. Nay, it is 
even said by some who know him well, that Mr. Bradlaugh him- 
self is looking around for a means of retreat from his present 
hopeless isolation, notwithstanding his recent bitter denunciations 
of socialism in the House of Commons and elsewhere. 

Yet more striking, if possible, is the progress we are making 
among trade-unionists. This is most difficult ground, and it has 
taken us a long time to stir it with any effect. For the trade- 
unionists form an "aristocracy of labor." They look down upon 
men and women outside of their ranks with something not far 
removed from contempt ; and it is no easy matter to persuade 
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them that in view of the economical developments of modern 
society such narrow organizations as theirs can have no chance of 
making head against the capitalist class. Here, however, the course 
of events has again helped us hugely. In 1872, no fewer than 
1,300,000 trade-unionists were represented by delegates at their 
annual conference ; in 1885, barely 500,000 were so represented. A 
portentous falling off surely ! At the Congress of 1885, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Trelfall, was a Social-Democrat and a member of the 
Social-Democratic Federation. His address, which was, of course, 
thoroughly Socialist, was reprinted by us at a penny, and has been 
very widely distributed. 

The reasons for this steady decay of trade-unionism and 
advance of socialism are not far to seek; nor is it surprising, 
when the facts are looked into, that our most active working-class 
propagandists at the present time in London and the provinces, 
Messrs. Burns, Mann, Bateman, Culwick, Wallar, Henry, Stuart, 
Horrocks, Gauley, McOulloch, Hicks, and many more, should be- 
long to the very highest class of skilled trade-unionists. The truth 
is that skilled artisans at the present time are feeling the pressure 
and the uncertainty of work more keenly even than the grades 
of labor immediately below them, and they have better ability and 
physical strength to understand and explain the economical causes 
of their enslavement. Nothing astonished foreigners, at the great 
demonstration of the Social-Democratic Federation in Hyde Park, 
so much as the reasoned, intelligent manner in which the working- 
men dealt with the social problems, and expounded the reasons for 
the manifest and growing class antagonism. The facts have been 
forced home to them, not only by our teaching, but by the expe- 
rience in their own trades. 

The trade-unions of England are, actuarially speaking, bank- 
rupt, and are wholly powerless to conduct a successful strike 
against the employing class in their respective trades. This was 
plainly admitted only the other day by John Burnett, the secre- 
tary of the most powerful trade-union in the world — the Amal- 
gamated Engineers. This society had spent more than £40,000 
in excess of what it had received during the past year. After re- 
viewing the circumstances, therefore, Mr. Burnett plainly declared 
that his society is not in a condition to stand up against the 
employers, and — here is the important point — that the only 
chance for the workers lies in an international combination of all 
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grades of labor ! But what is this but the first step toward organ- 
ized socialism ? This declaration, taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Threlfall's remarkable address at the Southfort conference, is the 
more significant, inasmuch as Mr. Burnett is by nature and dis- 
position a "Whig, by no manner of means a revolutionist ; and — 
here again is a most noteworthy fact — only two years ago the 
English trade-unionists, at a great international gathering in Paris, 
refused with one accord to look at labor questions from an inter- 
national stand-point, or as necessarily involving class antagonism. 
Verily, when such men as these move, the very stones will shortly 
begin to cry out for socialism ! 

With the mass of the workers outside of the trade-unions we 
have never had any difficulty. Their sympathies are with us from 
the first. Never, in the many years that I have now devoted to 
social Democratic propaganda, not once in the course of the hun- 
dreds, I may say thousands, of Socialist addresses which I have de- 
livered in all parts of the country, have I been received other than 
enthusiastically by a working-class audience in any part of England 
or Scotland, while I know that our ideas are making way fast in 
Wales. Our difficulty here is not to get sympathy but to carry on 
organization. Working-men are poor, distrustful of their own 
powers, afraid of being discharged^the capitalist class boycotts 
Social-Democrats all over the country with relentless and most 
cruel persistence — if they become known as Socialists, and until 
lately they have been almost hopeless that any organization what- 
ever could benefit them. A great change is, as I have said, taking 
place in this respect, though not until we have got universal suf- 
frage, payment of members, and payment of election expenses out 
of the public funds, shall we be able to show effectively in the field 
of politics. 

Meanwhile our propaganda goes steadily on in the open air, in 
factories, in schools, in mines, and in the agricultural districts. 
Even in " society " you commonly hear the conversation turn on 
socialism and its advocates. The home rule debates and Mr. 
Gladstone's vehement manifesto declaring that " the classes " are 
against the people ; the land agitation in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, much influenced as it has been by Mr. Henry George's elo- 
quent writings and speeches ; the fair trade discussion, and the 
inquiry into the causes of the depression of trade, which turn 
men's minds from political to social questions ; the complete failure 
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of the " Bitter Cry " balderdash, or the recent legislation in favor 
of sanitary dwellings for the workers ; the many admissions made 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and other prominent politicans as to 
the advantage to be derived from " socialistic " legislation ; and, 
lastly, the determination of the educated young men who are now 
coming out into the world from our Board Schools not to accept 
mere subsistence wages and a life of irksome toil as their only share 
in the future of the wealthiest country of the world — these things 
all help on the cause of Social-Democracy, independently of any- 
thing we can do ourselves. 

In conclusion, men now see that ours is the only way out from 
an unbearable situation. Here in England, where 220,000 families 
own between three-fourths and four-fifths of the total realized 
wealth of the country ; where the workers receive in wages but one- 
fourth of the total income of the nation, of which one-fourth they 
must pay from one-fifth to one-third back again for the rent of 
poor dwellings ; where foreign competition is beating down the rate 
of wages in every trade — in this England of ours, I say, organized 
Social-Democracy is the truest and best conservatism. The eco- 
nomical development has advanced so far that the socialization of 
the means of production is now easy. From the company form 
of a few anonymous shareholders and a crowd of salaried wage- 
earners to the control of the democratic Commune, Muncipality, 
and State, is a natural and easy transition. The constantly renew- 
ing industrial crises, which now come oftener than heretofore and 
last longer when they come, show that the governing classes can 
no longer handle the machinery which gives them, their profits. 
Railways, mines, factories, shipping are in the hands of a class 
which for the most part has become as economically and socially 
useless as the luxurious noblesse of the ancien regime in Prance. 
Individuality is stunted and progress checked by a system in which 
the capitalist appropriation is at constant war with the Socialist 
protection, in which competition for gain above, and competition 
for bare subsistence wages below, breed lust and excess, degradation 
and sinking at the two opposite poles, and adulteration, fraud, and 
swindling throughout society. 

Of the manner in which the change to a better system, how 
this great evolution and revolution will probably be brought about, 
I have not left myself room to speak. The emancipation of the 
last slave class, the wage-slave proletariat of the great machine, in- 
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dustry, is the work of the immediate future : the control of pro- 
duction by the producers, the return to the laborers of the fruits of 
their labor, is that for which the noblest men of all nations are 
striving to-day. Three years from now we shall celebrate a great 
triple centenary, that of the successful rising of the Low Countries 
against the tyranny of Spain, of the consummation of the middle- 
class revolution in England by the coronation of William III., of 
the great French revolution against the worn-out feudal system in 
France. Let us hope that 1889 may witness the commencement 
of a reasoned, orderly, peaceful revolution in England, which, tak- 
ing cognizance of the inevitable laws of human development, will 
hand on a better order of society to countless generations of the 
race. 

H. M. Htndman. 



